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ABSTRACT 

Begun in June 1984, the national study utilised 
questionnaires from 461 rurel education researchers and practitioners 
to provide the first empirical date for prioritization of rural 
educetion research needs. Since conducting end supporting rural 
education research are clearly federal functions, the study was 
prepared for dissemination to federal agencies and elected officials 
and designed to focus on activating the research agenda and acting on 
its implications. Respondents rated 46 research questions and 
prioritized 13 themes. Nine reseerch clusters were thus identified 
and rank ordered! rural school effectiveness, governance and finance, 
staff training needs (technology as a resource), teaching styles and 
incentives, field-based personnel preparation, preservice 
preparation, personnel recruitment and retention, school-community 
interaction, and rural versus non-rural factors. Rural practitioners 
and researchers were in agreement in prioritizing the importance of 
the clusters. Twelve recommendations/ implications are given that 
should be addressed by the federal government in support of efforts 
releted to the prioritized clusters. Nineteen tables provide 
information on: ranking of questions within clusters by "importance 
to the field" end "personal interest"; respondents' positions, 
institutions, and general/special education orientation; number of 
respondents by federsl region end general/special educetion 
orientation; detailed information about rankings; and regional 
differences by clusters. The rurel education research questionnaire 
is appended. Numerous tables and the survey instrument are included. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report synthesizes a national study providing the first 
empirical dats to prioritise rural education research needs. A 
geographically representative national sample of 461 rural 
education researchers and practitioners contributed to this 
effort. The study involved rating 46 research questions and 
prioritizing 13 theses and concluded with a cluster analysis. 
Nine research clusters were identified and were rank ordered as 
listed be low t 

Rural School Effectiveness 
Governance and Finance Issues 

Staff Training Heeds; Advanced Technologies as Resources 
Teaching Styles and incentives 
Field-Based Personnel Preparation 

Preservice Preparation (ethical issues, curriculum, methods, 

logistics) 
Personnel Recruitment and Retention 
School-Community Interaction 
Rural vs. Non-rural Factors 

A key strength of the entire analysis is the homogeneity of 
responses and prioritizations. Although personal research 
interests varied, as would be expected, rural practitioners and 
researchers across the country clearly agreed when prioritizing 
the importance of the clusters of research issues for the field 
of rural education. 

Because the field now has empirical data j « tiating a national 
rural education research agenda, the Feder^x Government should 
sponsor research efforts related to the prioritized research 
questions. The recommendations outlined in this document are 
designed to focus on the Federal role in activating this research 
agenda and acting on the implications of the study. Each recom- 
mendation is related to the 1983 legislative mandate requiring 
that the Federal Government provide equitable information, ser- 
vices, assistance, and funding for rural schools. 

The major recommendation emanating from the study is that the 
Federal Government facilitate coordination and collaboration of 
efforts so that the entire list of research clusters and ques- 
tions will be addressed. Other recommendations center around 
fostering interagency responsibility and collaboration, initia- 
ting appropriate legislative actions requiring greater accounta- 
bility at the state level, supporting collaboration between rural 
policy makers and implementors, sponsoring research related to 
the creation of equity for rural schools and improving achieve- 
ment of rural minorities, coordinating relevant data collection 
and dissemination, sponsoring relevant national forums, issuing 
reports regarding progress in addressing the national rural edu- 
cation research agenda and ameliorating acute rural personnel 
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shortages, stimulating the use of advanced technologies to solve 
rural research problems, and funding research studies which 
involve profiling rural school practices that are effective in 
specific rural subcultures. 

This study was conducted by the National Education Research 
Consortium/ which is composed of rural researchers and 
practitioners representative of the Dnited States. Through 
formal and informal linkage systems, research needs are identi- 
fied and relevant studies are facilitated by the Consortium. 
(For example, expertise, data pools, and other research elements 
are shared, data samples are bartered, literature is reviewed, 
and research designs are collaboratively reviewed.) 

Because the National Rural Education Research Consortium has a 
computerized network in place to accomplish its objectives and 
has clearly demonstrated its ability to conduct/facilitate 
relevant research, it is recommended that the Federal Government 
make full use of its potential in accomplishing its rural 
education research tasks. 
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EsmausHiic a mtignu, rkal hxwion research hex* 

VIA EMPIRICAL DA3X 

iggccurogw 

The U.S. Department of Education has became increasingly concerned about 
the effectiveness of rural schools and has canmitted resources to improve 
rural education. Q*e aspect of the Department f e efforts has been a search by 
its Intra- Agency Quad t tea on Rural Education to expand the data base of 
rural education research and to establish a Mt tonal Rural Education Research 
Agenda. The Infra-Agency Gamut tee has been a. sting for soma time, attempt- 
ing to delineate hew the Federal Qovemnant can best be a resource to rural 
education researchers. 

Ibis report synthesizes a study providing the first empirical data to 
prioritise rural education research needs. A geographically representative 
national sample of 461 rural education researchers and practitioners contri- 
buted to this effort. Ihis study involved rating 46 research questions and 
prioritising 13 t hemes and concluded with a cluster analysis. 

Che objective of the Department is to expand the data base on the con- 
dition of rural educatiui and improve the accessibility of rural education 
research and demonstration information to rural practitioners. A great deal 
of data is available, but Department officials have described accessibility 
as 'haphazard and uneven at best." However, much needed information is not 
available, and this study involved the development and prioritization of a 
rural education research agejpea. 
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A* indicated in Tables VI - VII, the respondents in this study are 
repreeentat i ve of rural America . &aral practitioners and researchers were 
the respondents and, in fact, signed their names and addreses so that they 
can be linked with each other for future rural research projects* 



This report is assigned for dissemination to the Intra- Agency Task Force 

■ 

on Rural Education, the Federal Interagency Cbsmittee on Education, and to 
tak the U.S. Congressional Rural Caucus and Congressional offices that have 
requested copies. The recaanandat ions are designed to focus on the Federal 
role activating this research agenda and acting on the implications of this 
study. (Federal concerns were differentiated from State-level concerns for 
the purpose of delineating appropriate Federal roles in improving rural edu- 
cation. Thus, these recommendations focus on legislated Federal roles.) As 
stated in the Department's "Efciral Education and tar a) Family Education Pol icy 
fur the '80's, R signed by the Secretary of Education in 1983, Federal re- 
sponsibilities regarding rural education research include the followingi 



-expanding the data base on rural education, 
-providing technologies to disseminate relevant infor- 
mation, 

-coordinating the consolidation of available research 
on personnel shortages and additional needs for 
analysis by the Secretary's taral Education Goranittee, 

-supporting an annual national forum, 

-providing technical assistance, 

-disseminating information regarding national concerns 
(using a variety of existing dissemination sources), 

-maintaining collective relationships with major organi- 
sations that foster information sharing and input for 
rural education planning and program development, 

-collaboration with officials in the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Interior, Labor, and other agencies related 
to rural education, 

-collecting data which focuses on information relating to 
regional designations; goals of rural education and 
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rural family education) surveys of rural curricula} 
test score comparisons) tax base/student ratios) 
characteristics of effective rural urograms and insti- 
tutions and descriptions of intermediate service agency 
del ivory systems* 

-monitoring Department program regulations) eligioility 
and evaluation criteria) subregulatory directives) 
and administrative policies to ensure equity for all 
LEAs* regardless of sice, location* or condition* 

-identifying and developing special programs available 
for rural individuals with disabilities, 

-collecting data to assist rural education in improving 
the achievement of minority students and children 
of migrant workers* 



Conducting and supporting rural education research are clearly Federal 
functions* although the Federal government typically should not fund state- 
specific research. As an example* data analysis designed to address identi- 
fied research needs dealing with aspects such as acute rural teacher short- 
ages concerns all states with significant rural populations (virtually every 
state). Thus, the acute problems of recruiting and retaining qualified rural 
staff and related personnel preparation needs are legitimate Federal con- 
cerns. Ch the other hand* "fine tuning" of curriculum may be a clearly 
identified need but is not viewed in these recumxendations as a Federal role* 
Focusing research on national concerns will be supportive of states. Other 
implications of the research agenda can be addressed through other vehicles 
(such as the National Rural Education Research Consortium) • 



Regarding the Federal role in demonstration projects* funded demonstra- 
tion projects trust be innovative* of national consequence* and tied to an 
adequate plan of dissemination. These recommends t ions were written fraa the 
point of view that "innovativeness* is a time-] united phenaoonon. 
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The overall thrust of these recomgnrin t ions is related to the legisla- 
tive mandate that the Department of Education "deliver an equitable share of 
the information, services, assistance, and funds available from and through 
the Department, to rural areas" (page 1 of the Secretary of J&ucat ion's 
August 23, 1983, report) . 

In 1982, the Department created the Intra- Agency Cbnmittee on ffeiral 
Education in response to Section 206 of the Department of Education Organi- 
sation Act (PL 96*88). Section 206 directed the Assistant Secretary for 
Vocational and Adult Education to "provide a unified approach to rural edu- 
cation and rural family education through the coordination of programs 
within the Department and to work with the Federal Interagency Garni t tee 
on Education (F1CE) to coordinate related activities and programs of other 
Federal departments and agencies." Hie F1GE is an interagency committee 
established by executive order, and the Secretary of Education waa estab- 
lished as the liaison with this group. Oie of the priorities of FICX is 
rural education. 
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Methodology 

The study was conducted by the National Rural Education Research 
Consortium. The Consortium is composed of rural researchers and 
practitioners representative of the United States. Through 
formal and informal linkage systems, research needs are 
identified and relevant studies are facilitated. (For example, 
expertise, data pools, and other research elements are shared, 
data samples are bartered, literature is reviewed, and research 
designs are collaboratively reviewed.) 

The Consortium was initiated in 1982 and "piggybacks" its 
meetings with related national rural education-related activities. 
The questionnaire for this study was designed after 46 research 
questions/issues were delineated by a meeting of the Consortium 
(in conjunction with the U. S. Department of Education-sponsored 
National Rural Education Conference in June of 1984). This 
meeting involved a geographically representative body of rural 
p'ract i tioners and university faculty, regional resource 
personnel, and state education agency personnel interested in 
rural education research. 

Thirteen themes of research interest were generated from the 
1978-84 work of the National Rural Project (funded by the 0. S. 
Department of Education) and during 1984 meetings of the Consor- 
tium. The themes varied from teacher training methodologies to 
addressing rural personnel attrition and shortages to local 
governance issues. (See questionnaire in Appendix A.) 

Using these 13 themes as a framework, 46 research questions were 
generated during a June 1984 meeting of the Consortium. (This 
meeting was held in conjunction with the U.S. Department of 
Education-sponsored National Conference on Partnerships in Rural 
Education.) The next logical task was to prioritise the 46 
research questions to identify which areas weu perceived to be 
of greatest importance to the field of rural education. 
Questionnaire designers assumed that researchers and 
practitioners who responded might differ in their degree of 
personal interest in a certain research question and how 
important they felt each question was to the field of rural 
education. Thus, the instrument was designed to force 
respondents to differentiate between these two areas. Each 
respondent was instructed to rank order the 13 themes (from 
highest to lowest interest/importance), using two columns. The 
first column reflected personal research interests and the second 
column noted how important respondents felt it was that research 
be conducted on each topic, regardless of their personal research 
interests. 

The questionnaire then requested that respondents score each of 
the 46 research questions generated by the Consortium, using a 
five-point scale ranging from "unimportant" to "critically 
important." Two separate columns were designated for each 
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respondent to note how important it is that research be conducted 
on each topic (by someone). The first column clearly asked for 
the respondent's "personal research interest," and the second 
column asked the "importance of research for improving rural 
education. " 

Approximately 1,500 questionnaires were mailed to potential 
respondents (a geographically representative mailing list of 
rural educators* administrators and researchers) from October 30 
to December of 1985. A total of 461 questionnaires had been 
received by the January cut-off date for computer analysis. (A 
small number of questionnaires have been received after the cut- 
off date and are available for review by interested parties.) 

The next task involved clustering the research questions/issues 
so that empir ical research themes could be determined. The 
cluster analysis technique differentiated "importance to the 
field" and "personal interest," and nine research clusters were 
determined by this computer analysis. 

The 461 questionnaires were also coded according to the position 
of each respondent, the place of employment (institution), type 
of position, federal region, and whether the person's primary 
training and experience had been in general or special education. 
Analyses were then conducted to delineate significant differences 
in response to these categories. 

A key strength of the entire analysis is the homogeneity of 
responses and prioritizations. Although personal research 
interests vary, as would be expected, respondents in this study 
are clearly in agreement. Analysis of variance clearly indicated 
that rural practitioners and researchers across the country were 
in agreement in prioritizing the importance of the clusters of 
research issues to the field of rural education. 

All raw data (completed questionnaires and computer printouts) 
are available in tite Consortium headquarters and may be reviewed 
by interested parties. In addition, computer tapes could be sent 
to the U. S. Department of Education for perusal by their 
personnel, upon request. 

Table I below depicts the nine clusters that emerged from this 
empirical analysis. The means of all the questions within a 
cluster were gathered and a mean of these means was computed, 
thereby obtaining a mean score for each cluster. The clusters 
were then ranked according to these scores, and the main 
discussion of the questions is based on these clusters and how 
they wer' *,ed. 
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Table VI indicates respondents' positions, institutions, and a 
general or special education orientation. 

Table VII depicts the number of respondents according to feieral 
region and general or special education orientation. 

Table VIII illustrate* which research theses were ranked highest 
by all respondents, using the mean of the rankings. Mean rankings 
for the research theses, according to "personal interest" and 
according to "importance to the field," are both included in this 
table. 

Tables IX and X give sore detailed information about how the 
themes were ranked. They indicate the tallies of the number of 
persons who recorded a certain number for each theme. 

General and special educators generally agreed on the importance 
of each theme. At least there were no significant differences 
between the patterns of their responses to most themes. There 
were sis exceptions, however, and these are illustrated in Table 
XI. 

There were significant differences between the responses of 
special educators and of other educators on four clusters about 
personal research interest and on five clusters regarding 
importance of research to the field. The criterion chosen for 
significance was p< .05 froa analyses of variance run separately 
for each cluster. In these analyses, a single score for each 
individual which was derived from the mean of that individual's 
responses to all the questions in the cluster, was used. 
Individuals were classified as special educators or general 
educators, so this constituted a simple two-group analysis for 
each cluster, one equivalent to a t-test. If an individual did 
not respond to a question, that individual was omitted from the 
analysis resulting in a loss of five or ten percent of the 461 
subjects for each cluster. Tables XII-XV illustrate these 
differences. 

Table XVI-XIX illustrate regional differences by clusters. 
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BBXXteNXTlQtiH IMPLICATION* CF THE SMft 

The research agenda has generated long and short-range goal a for policy 
and pr act ice at all levels. These crater around fostering interagency re- 
sponslbllity and collaboration* initiating appropriate legislative actions* 
supporting collaboration between rural policy makers and taplementors, spon- 
soring research related to the creation of equity for rural schools and 
improving achievement of rural minorities, implementing relevant data col" 
lection and dissemination, sponsoring educational forum, issuing reports 
regarding progress in meeting the national rural education research agenda, 
and ameliorating the acute personnel shortages in rural schools. 

Because the field now has empirical data initiating a national rural 
education research agenda, the Federal Government should support research 
efforts related to the prioritised research clusters. Suggestions follow. 




1, Ihe enhancement of rural education should be an 
interagency responsibility with significant in- 
volvement of the Department of Education. Con- 
gress has recognised that rural education involves 
all disciplines and that past approaches have 
been fragmented* Standard categories of edu- 
cation (e.g., elementary vs. secondary), do not 
reflect the way that educational services are 
delivered in many rural settings. A holistic 
approach should be implemented, and relevant 
agencies such as the Departments of Agriculture, 
Labor, Conner ce, and Transportation should be 
involved, fcany of these departments have been 
engaged in rural activities in the past, and the 
Ceo&rtment of Education activities to improve 

rural education should be collaborative and uti- u ...... AQ i r 

Use past efforts. (For example, the feiral Do- BEST COPY AVAILABLC 
velopnent R>1 icy prepared by an advisory group 
to the Department of Agriculture should be ana- 
lysed to determine the potential for interagency 
coordination.) 

14 
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Aura] education ws one jar iurity of the FIQ£ 
carnal t tee (establ iehed by executive order and dis- 
cussed above) which involved oultiple government 
agencies, levant activitiea already accomplished 
by FICE should be asseeeed for their viability as 
resources to this thrust, lbs Department 'a Intra- 
Agency and Interagency Committees should cawnini- 
cate and sork cooperatively. Thus* it is recommended 
that the various offices related to rural education 
form a consort iin or partnership to fund research 
and demonstration efforts that holiatically address 
issues in rural education. 



Cbl laborative activities, ranging fraa spon- 
soring national conferences to jointly funding re- 
search proposals or developing new combinations of 
interdi strict col labor at ion, should occur. Each 
government branch should adopt appropriate rural 
foci* and an entity such as the Department's Inter- 
agency Rural Task Force (FIQl) should facilitate 
coordination and collaboration of efforts so that 
the entire list of research clusters and questions 
will be covered. 

Within the Department of Education, authority 
should remain at the Secretary's level vs. splitting 
the aspects of the research agenda between branches. 
Ibis will facilitate better communication between 
branches and keep any recalcitrant agency from im- 
peding total progress. It is recommended that all 
agencies develop a statement of work, initiate appro- 
priate RFfm, and comnence their efforts. 

2. The Department's "Rural Education Policy for the 
'80's" states that rural schools should receive an 
equitable share of the information, services , and 
assistance available from and through the Depart- 
ment of Education and its programs. Ibo-thirds of 
all schools are rural and current services and fiscal 
allocations are not equitable. It is clearly the 
responsibility of the Federal Government to address 
this issue and find solutions to identified problems. 

Research should be supported which focuses on 
determining what constitutes "equity." (Because in- 
creased funding is required to operate r ornately lo- 
cated rural programs, "equal funding" frequently does 
not create "equity.") Research should also be funded 
to determine ebat would create equity (e.g., research 
assessing alternate tax and other structures). Thus, 
adequate federal resources should be made available 
to address the current inequities of rural school 
systems. These resources should include expertise, 
technical assistance, collaborative data gathering, 
information dissemination, and other Federal re- 
sponsibilities outlined above ae well aa fiscal 
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support . Financial support should not be J united to 
funding for research BFPb* but should include funding 
for forties addressing the issue of equity* Ihe Federal 
Governwrat should also agree on basic issues so that 
Federal employees will "speak the same language" when 
making field presentations* (Such presentations contri- 
bute to consciousness raising as well as drafting of 
legislation) • 

Given the current linn tat ions of Federal fund- 
ing* it is obvious that funding cannot be readily 
made available to acufrese every Question thai is 
part of a given research cluster. Because the study 
culminated in priori tiaation of the research ques- 
tions under each cluster* the Department could ini- 
tiate action by funding a certain mater of priori- 
tised problems. 

3. Because rural students across the nation typically 
receive resources/experiences that are inequitable 
to those of their non-rural poors* the Federal Qov- 
ernmmt should require that each state have an entity 
charged with the task of improving rural education. 
Each state body should be requested to provide reccnr 
ssnfetione for federal legislative and other actions. 
Ihe state-level rocaanendationa should be utilised 
by the appropriate Inter- sod Intra- Agency Qmaittees. 

4. The Federal Government should routinely and effi- 
ciently collect data so that rural vs. non-rural 
differences in funding and educational quality 
may be determined. Analysis should be feasible 
for even very small districts (e.g.* those under 
300 ADA) . A meeting/ forun should be held with 
all Federal Government agencies involved in data 
collection and distribution. He levant field 
personnel should also be involved. It should 
be discerned what relevant data are currently 
collected by the Federal Gov er nment* and data 
collection processes should be systemised (e.g., 
data required to receive grants and contract* 
or funding for schools) . Che goal of the meet- 
ing should be to ascertain what additional data 
need to be collected so that the critical ele- 
ments of this research agenda can be addressed. 

5. He levant data which has been collected by the 
Federal Government (e.g.. HJuS data or U.S. Cen- 
sus data tapes) should be aesessed regarding poten- 
tial relevance for rural research. Currently 
available data should be made accessible to rural 
research projects . Existing external data collec- 
tion sources should be optimally used (e.g.* data 
collected through ERIC and data collected and sub- 
mitted by local and state education agencies). Par- 
ticular attention should be devoted to the relevance 
of survey questions so that the data submitted can 

?r *6 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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be cane useful for efforts addressing the rural 
education research agenda* Information should 
also be sought regarding how the Ifetional Council 
on Education Satieties and other appropriate 
gover mental units can assist in gathering data 
that can be used by researchers addressing the 
crucial el ononis in this national research agenda. 

c. Options for data dissemination via advanced tech- 
nologies should be fully esplored (e«g.» electronic 
networking) . Research projects and pro ces s es that 
involve the use of advanced technologies for solving 
problems of rural education and for conducting re- 
search in isolated rural catmint ties should be sup- 
ported* 

7. Because of the sparsity of quality data analysis/ 
availability of data regarding appropriately serv- 
ing minority populations, the Federal Government 
should sponsor studies to discern best practices of 
improving minority achievement. 

8. Ihia study clearly indicated that policymakers (e.g., 
super -indents) and policy implemantors (e*g., prin- 
cipals anu teac ore) tended to agree on priorities 
for rural research. Ihis indicates that there are 
excel lent opportunities for collaboration between 
universities, public schools, and state education 
agencies. The Federal Government should actively 
support such collaboration. Collaboration in service 
delivery is much more essential in rural areas than 
in non-rural areas, and it is imperative to identify 
the most effective ways to deliver collaborative ser- 
vicer- (related to pol icy making, administration, coor- 
dination, training, etc.) 

The Federal Government should incorporate word- 
ing in the authority for grants and contracts that will 
bring about interdisciplinary studies and other efforts, 
lhis should include studies involving partnerships of 
university and field personnel . 

9. The Federal Government should also support projects 
designed to determine effective partnerships between 
rural schools and established rural delivery systems 
(e.g., county extension agencies), rural civic organi- 
zations, and the private sector. 

Examples of this would be jointly funded projects 
to develop new combinations of inter-district cooperative 
models, studies to determine how to build stronger rural 
school -crrrmmity-pri vat e sector partnerships, and inves- 
tigations of alternate uses of personnel. 

10. The Federal Government should solicit informa- 
tion regarding progress in addressing the na- 
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tional rural education research agenda estab- 
lished by this study and in meeting rural per- 
sonnel shortages. Ihis information should be 
included in the Department's annual report to 
Congress ahich is required by law. Ihis yearly 
report should relate progress in improving rural 
education related to an established format ( i .e . , 
rural school problems sad goals of the Federal 
Government) so that a systematic evaluation of 
progress is possible. Ihis report should include 
a section regarding progress in meeting this rural 
education research agenda and address rural per- 
sonnel shortages. This information should not 
only be disseminated to the U.S. Congress, but 
to relevant professional organisations and agencies. 

11. The Department of Education is required by law 
to sp o n s o r an annual forun regarding rural edu- 
cation. The Department should sponsor national 
conferences and facilitate regional fortius to 
assess progress in meeting this national rural 
education research agenda and facilitate sharing 
of reports of relevant studies. Conferences 
should include mechanisms for state/regional 
problem-solving or networking based on the 
"state-of-the-art" at the time of the confer- 
ence. 

Because the annual national conference is re- 
quired in part as an accountability mechanism for 
the Department's Jural Education Etolicy Statement 
for the '80's, conference topics should include re- 
ports of the assessment of the usefulness of Census 
and other governmental data* identified best practices 
for rural schools including those to enhance minority 
student achievement, successful interagency efforts* 
and other topics covered above. 

12. Legislation requires that data collection center 
upon effective school practices. Current dis- 
semination efforts (e.g., tional Diffusion Net- 
work and Joint Dissemination Heview Panel), if 
they bracket successful practices for rural and 
non-rural settings, frequently erroneously assure 
either that an urban model can be transported to 
a rural setting or that one rural model will be 
effective in a nunber of rural subcultures. The 
Federal Governnent should support research studies 
profiling rural school practices that are effective 
in specific rural subcultures (e.g., socioeconomic, 
geographic population sparsity, and other bases) . 
In addition, current practices also assume that a 
rural school will ask for information/data relevant 
to its subculture. An alternate model should be 
proposed for information dissemination. Research 
projects which are applied in nature and emphasise 
demonstrations of effective processes and dissem- 
ination of findings useful to rural practitioners BEST COPY AVAILAB 
should be supported. m _ ^ 
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TA8LE ! 

RESEARCH CLUSTERS REGARDING "IMPORTANCE TO THE FIELD" 



Cluster 



RanUmg of Means 
(Scale 1-5) 



I. Rural School Effectiveness 

II. Governance and Finance 

III. Staff Training Needs; Technology 
as a Resource 

IV. Teaching Styles and Incentives 

V. Field-Based Personnel Preparation 

VI. Preservice Preparation (ethiral issues, curriculum, 
methods, log la tics) 

VII. Personnel Recruitment and Retention 

VIII. School-Community Interaction 

IX. Rural vs. Non- Rural 



3.7a 
3.56 

3.52 
3.50 
3.39 

3.34 
3.26 
3.26 
3.13 
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TABLE II 



QUESTIONS IN EACH CLUSTER (REGARDING IMPORTANCE 
Or RESEARCH TO THE FIELD) 



I. Rural School Effectiveness 
Cluster Mean: 3.78 

Question Mean 

12 3.37 

20 4.15 

21 4.06 

22 3.80 

23 3.5* 



II. Governance and Finance 
Cluster Mean: 3.56 



Question Moan 

28 3.79 

29 2.86 

38 3.81 

39 3.27 
60 3.88 
41 3.75 



III. Staff Training Needs; Technology as a Resource 
Cluster Mean: 3.52 

Question Mean 

I 3.41 

5 3.«)3 

6 3.24 
4 3.48 



IV. Teaching Styles and Incentives 
Cluster Mean: 3.50 



Question 


Mean 


34 


3.80 


42 


3.12 


43 


3.53 


44 


3.76 


45 


3.21 
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Table II 

Questions in Each Cluster, cont'd 



A3 



V. Field-Based Personnel Preparation 
Cluster Mean: 3.39 

Question 



II 
16 
17 



Mean 

3.51 
3.19 
3.02 



VI. Preservice Preparation (ethical issues, curriculum, methods, 
logistics) 

Cluster Mean: 3.34 



Question 


Mean 


? 


Ml 


3 


3.11 


13 


3.09 


1* 


3.04 


15 


3.82 


18 


3.59 


19 


3.29 



VII. Personnel Recruitment and Retention 
Cluster Mean: 3.26 



Question 

7 
8 
9 



Mean 

3.73 
3.03 
3.01 



VIII. School -Community Interaction 
Cluster Mean: 3.26 

Question 



10 
2H 



Mean 

2.93 
3.60 
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Tabic 1! 

Questions in Each Cluster, cont'd 



IX. Rural vs. Non-Rural 

Cluster Mean: 3.13 



Question 


Mean 


25 


3.31 


26 


2.82 


27 


3.17 


30 


3.30 


31 


3.29 


32 


2.64 


33 


3.14 


35 


2.86 


36 


3.19 


37 


3.09 


*6 


3.67 
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TABLE HI 

QUESTIONS (IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH) RELATED TO EACH CLUSTER 
Cluster I. Rural School Effectiveness 0.78) 

Questions: 12. What educational procedures and curricula work are 
accepted in very small schools (under 300 ADA)? 

20. How can we best measure the effectiveness ol rural schools? 

21. What makes a rural school effective? How does this differ 
frof.s criteria that make non-rural schools effective? 

22. What are qualitative and quantitative measures of effective 
school leadership in rural America? How are these different 
from those of non-rural settings? 

23. What are characteristics of effective collaboration? 
Cluster lis Governance and Finance (3.56) 

Questions: 28. What are effective alternate financing systems for rural schools? 

29. How do appropriate legal procedures differ for rural versus 
non-rural schools.? 

38. What are the effects of various service delivery systems for 
special education? 

39. What are the differences in state policies for rural and non-rural 
environments? 

40. What impact do federal and state mandates have on rural 
school funding? 

41. How does one determine cost-effective factors of rural service 
delivery? What are some ol these factors? 

Cluster III: Staff Training Needs; Technology as a Resource (3.52) 
Questions: 1. What kinds of supervision, practicurn facilities and observation 
strategies are cost effective in various types of rural areas 
(e.g., remote areas versus small clustered towns, etc.)? 

5. How can rural factors such as low incidences of handicaps, 
transportation problems, and other elements be resolved through 
the use of new educational technology? 

6. Since little actual in-depth psychological testing is done in 

rural areas, what kinds of programs and tests should be developed 
and available for use by rural educational staff? 

it. what is the need for generahsts to meet rural educational 
needs to serve a range oi ages? 
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Table III 

Questions(lmportance of Research) Related to Each Cluster .cont'd 
Cluster IV: Teaching Stylet and Incentives (3.50) 

Questions: 34. What are effective ways of serving rural gifted students? 

How does one identify gifted rural students who are culturally 
disadvantaged? 

42. What are differences in teaching styles and effectiveness 

of rural teachers who come to the job from out of die state/ 
region? 

*3. What are the incentives of pay for rural teachers and administra- 
tors? Should any rural pay incentives be developed (e.g.* 
in the very smallest districts)? 

4*. What are incentives for the development of innovative rural 
school programs? 

45. How does the use of other governmental units (rather than 
LEA or local school districts) effect efficiency? How do 
they effect school direction? 

Cluster V: Field-Based Personnel Preparation (3.39) 

Questions* 11. How can LEAs, regional service centers, and other organizatons 
assist in rural practice and practica supervision? 

16. When should videotape, laser discs, or other technologies 
be used in place of field-based experience in rural 

' preservice preparation? 

17. What is the cost effectiveness of using different techniques 
(given equivalent outcomes in rural preservice preparation)? 

Cluster VI: Preservice Preparation (ethical issues, curriculum, methods, 
logistics) (3.34) 

Questions: 2. How can preservice students be prepared to work with 

ethnic minority, bilingual, migrant, and other populations 
in rural areas? 

3. What curricula are currently offered at different levels 
of personnel preparation for rural school systems including 
BA, MA, Ph.D.? 

13. Should personnel preparation programs prepare quality 
graduates from less than superior students? 

14. What are the differences in the length and type of 
training required to reform quality graduates out of 
less than superior students? 

15. What technical and human skills and knowledge should 
be included in a rural training program? 
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Table tit 

Cluster VI, cont*d j 
Questions: IS. How can training programs balance the need to provide "state 
of the art" quality role models, practicum experience, etc, 
with the need to expose students to the realitites of rural 
schools? 

If. How can logistical problems (e.g., travel costs, housing, etc.) 

of supervising rural remote preservice prat tit u best be addressed? 

Cluster VII: Personnel Recruitment and Retention (3.26) 
Questions! 7. What are the best procedures to recruit and retain rural special 
education staff? Regular education staff? 

8. What kinds of procedures used by business and other non-govern- 
ment and government agencies (e.g., Peace Corps) for training, 
recruiting, and retaining personnel could be used in rvftl 
preservice preparation? 

9. What specific education roles need to be filled in distinct 
geographic areas? (Are certain handicapping conditions more 
prevalent in one area or another? 

Cluster VIII: School-Community Interaction (3.26) 

Questions: 10. For what roles should local rural citizens/teachers be recruited t 
What roles should be filled by outsiders? 

2ft. How can we secure greater community involvement in rural 
school systems? 

Cluster IX: Rural vs. Non-Rural (3.13) 

Questions: 25. How do local school objectives and expectations differ from 
community and student expectations ol rural areas? 

26. In what ways are the concerns in 025 different from those 
of non-rural areas? 

27. What are differences in attitudes and self-concepts or rural 
versus non-rural students? 

30. What non-schooling influences are significant lor rural schools? 

31. What differences does school board composition pose for 
effective rural school functioning? 



32. What aspects of rural teacher education should come from 
psychology or anthropological science? 

33. What cross-cultural skills are needed to effectively function 
in rural schools? 

35. What are differences in rural adult learning (younger and 
mature populations)? 
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Table 11! 

Cluster IX, cont'd 

Questions* 36. What differences* if any, arc there in the educ ation 
of students who leave and those who remain in the 
rural community? What type of person leaves and 
what type of person remains? 

37. What are the effects of participation in extrac urricular 
activities in rural communities? 

46. What are impacts of local rural culture on learning and 
behaving? 
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TABLfc iV 

QUESTIONS 1M EACH CLUSTER 
(REGARDING PERSONAL RKSBAHCH INTEREST) 



I. Rural School Effect iveness 
Cluster Mean: 3.43 



Question 



Mean 



12 
15 
20 
21 
22 
23 



2.97 
3.50 
3.74 
3.70 
3.48 
3.1U 



II. Delivery of Services 

Cluster Meant 3.13 



Question 



Mean 



4 

6 
3H 



3.12 
2.87 
3.40 



III. Rural Freservice Practica Issues 
Cluster Mean: 3.11 



guest ion 



Mean 



5 
11 
lb 

17 
IH 
19 



3.51 
3.25 
2.87 
2.91 
3.24 
2.86 



IV. linvnrnant'c and Finance 
Cluster Mean: 2.9I> 



Question 



Mean 



2H 
29 
31 
39 
40 
41 
43 
44 
4b 



3.11 
2.38 
2.81 
2.81 
3.24 
3.13 
3.02 
3.40 
2.70 
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Table IV 

Questions in Each Cluster, Cont'd 

V. Pre service Preparation 
Cluster Means 2.92 



AlO 



Question 



Mean 



1 
2 
3 



3.01 
2.91 
2.83 



VI. Rural vs. Non-Rural 

Cluster Meant 2.87 



Question 



Mean 



24 

25 
26 
21 
30 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
42 
46 



3.19 
2.91 
2.50 
2.99 
2.99 
2.32 
2.71 
3.30 
2.54 
2.83 
2.77 
2.87 
3.33 



VII. Personnel Recruitment and Retention 
Cluster Mean? 2.75 



Question 



Mean 



7 
B 
9 
10 



3.22 
2.64 
2.58 
2.57 



VIII. Quality Graduates 

Cluster Mean: 2.67 



Question 



Mean 



11 
14 



2.71 
2.62 
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TABLE V 



QUESTIONS (PEHSOKAL RESEARCH INTEREST) RELATED TO EACH CLUSTER 



Cluster I, Rural School Effectiveness (3.43) 

Question* 2 12. What educational procedures and curricula work are 

accepted in very spall schools (under 3 CD ACM) ? 



15, What technical and human skills and knowledge should 
be included in a rural training program? 

20. Hew can we beet measure the effectiveness of rural schools? 



21. What makes a rural school effective? How does this 

differ from criteria that make non-rural schools effective? 



22. What are qualitative and quanitative measures of 

effective school leadership in rural America? How are 
these different from those of non-rural settings? 



23. What are characteristics of effective collaboration? 



Cluster II; Delivery of Services (3.13) 

Questions: 4. What is the need for generalists to meet rural 

educational needs to serve a range of ages? 

6. Since little actual in-depth psychological testing is 
done in rural areas, what kinds of programs and tests 
should be developed and available for use by rural 
educational staff? 



38. What are the effects of various service delivery 
systems for special education? 



Cluster III: Rural Preservice Practica Issues 

Questions: 5. How can rural factors such as low incidences of handicaps, 

transportation problems, and other elements be resolved 
through the use of new educational technology? 



11. Kow can LEAs, regional service centers, and other 
organizations assist in rural practica and practica 
supervision? 

lb. When should videotape, laser discs, or other technologies 
be used in place of field-based experiences in rural 
preservice preparation? 



17. What is the cost effectiveness of using different 
techniques (given equivalent outcomes in rural pre- 
service preparation)? 
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Table V 

Cluster 111, cont'd 

Questions: 18. Haw can training programs balance the need to provide 

"state of €he *rt* quality role models, practician 
experiences, etc., with the need to expose students 
to the realities of rural schools? 

19. How can logistical p. oblems (e.g., travel costs, housing, 
etc.) of supervising rural remote preservice practica 
best be addressed? 

Cluster IV i Governance and Finance 

Questions; 28. What are effective alternate financing systems for 

rural schools? 

29. How do appropriate legal procedures differ for rural 
versus non-rural schools? 

31. What differences does school board composition pose 
for effective rural school functioning? 

39. What are the differences in state policies for rural 
ana non-rural environments? 

40* What impact do federal and state mandates have on rural 
school funding? 

41. How does one determing cost effective factors of rural 
service delivery? What are some of these factors? 

43. What are the incentives of pay for rural teachers and 
administrators? Should any rural pay incentives be 
developed (e.g., in the very smallest districts)? 

44. What are the incentives for the development of innovative 
rurul school programs? 

45. How does the use of other governmental t'nits (rather 

than the LEA or local school districts) effect efficiency? 
How do they effect school direction? 

Cluster V: Preservice Preparation 

Questions: 1* What kinds of supervision, practician facilities and 

observation strategies are cost effective in various 
types of rural areas (e.g., remote areas versus small 
clustered towns* , etc.)? 

2. How can preservice? students be prepared to work with 
ethnic minority, bilingual, migrant, and other populations 
in rural areas? 

3. What curricula 3*2* currently offered at different 'nvels 
of personnel preparation for rural school systems 
including BA, MA, Ph.D.? 
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Table V 

Questions (Personal Research Interest) Related to Each Cluster, cont'd 
Cluster VI: Rural vs. Non-Rural 

Questions! 24. How can we secure greater cosaiunity involvement in 

rural school systems? 

25. How do local school objectives ami expectations differ 
from community and student expectations of rural areas. 

26. In what ways are the concerns in #25 different from 
those of non~rural areas? 

27. What are differences in attitudes and self -concepts of 
rural versus non-rural students? 

30. What non-schooling influences are significant for 
rural schools? 

32. What aspects of rural teacher education should come 
from psychology or anthropological science? 

33. What cross-cultural skills are needed to effectively 
function in rural schools? 

34. What are effective ways of serving rural gifted students? 
How does one identify gifted rural students who are 
culturally disadvantaged? 

35. What are differences in rural adult learning (younger 
and mature populations)? 

36. What differences, if any # are there in the education of 
students who leave and those who remain in the rural 
community? What type of person leaves and what type 

of person remains? 

37. What are the effects of participation in extracurricular 
activities in rural communities? 



Cluster VII: 
Questions: 



42. What are the differences in teaching styles and effectiveness 
of rural teachers who come to the job from out of the 
state/region? 

46. What are impacts of local rural culture on learning and 
behaving? 

Personnel Recruitment and Retention 

7. What are the best procedures to recruit and retain rural 
special education staff? Regular education staff? 

8. What kinds of procedures used by business and other 
non-government and government agencies (e.g., Peace 
Corps) for training, recruiting, and retaining personnel 
could be used in rural preservice preparation? 
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Table V 

Cluster VII, cont'd 

Questions: 9. Wat specific education roles need to be filled in distinct 

geographic areas? (Are certain handicapping conditions 
more prevalent in one area or another?) 

10. for what roles should local rural citizens/ teachers be 
recruited? What roles should be filled by outsiders? 

Cluster VIII: Quality Graduates 

Question j 13. should personnel preparation prograas prepare quality 

graduated froa less than superior students? 

14. What are the differences in the length and type of training 
required to reform quality graduates out of less than 
superior students? 
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TABLE V! 

Kunber o* Respondents According to Type of Po sition 
and Special or General Education Orientation 









Special 
Educators 


General 
Educators 


Respondents 


Public School Administrators 




50 


115 


165 


College or University Administrators 


X 1 


2*1 
*- * 


46 


public School Teachers 




11 


4 


IS 


Col logs or University Faculty 




37 


61 


98 


State Def 


>artaent of Education Officials 


21 


9 


30 


Independent Educational Unit He 


sabers 


20 


24 


44 




Unidentified Position 




32 


31 


s£.1 




188 


273 


461 






TABLE VI! 








iitMher of Rasuondents According 


to Federal Reg 


ion 






-nH cpor-i^i or General Education Orientation 






Federal 
Region 




Special 
Et locators 


General 
Educators 




Total 

Respondents 


1 




19 


13 




32 


2 




7 


16 




23 


3 




18 


20 




38 


4 




24 


13 




37 


5 




24 


42 




68 


6 




12 


27 




39 


7 




18 


29 




47 


8 




18 


30 




48 


9 




12 


14 




26 


10 




31 


63 




94 




183 


"267 




•450 



•The total numbers of "general educators,- -special educators,- and totol respon- 
dents- differ in the two tables above because 11 respondents -ere froo Canada. Thus, 
no -federal region" was indicated for these respondents. 
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TABLE VIII 



Thggeg for j l^i»^%i?A^gte^j*^^*^ ch . 
Rank According to H«ana 



Importance of Reseat ch 
for Ieprov i n<j 



Persons! Research 



Rural 


Bducat ion 




Interest 


Rank 


Means 


Rank 


Means 




5.12 


1 


5.62 




5.43 


1 


5.14 




5.84 


2 


5.26 




6.30 


5 


6.07 




6.36 


8 


7.02 




6.40 


4 


5.M'l 




7.31 


9 


7.21 


8 


7.35 


10 


8.16 


9 


7.35 


7 


6.86 


10 


B.01 


6 


6.70 


11 


8.15 


12 


H.7B 


12 


8.53 


11 


8.28 


13 


9.07 


13 


9.31 



Themes 



•Rural school BFreefrivenesa 

•Curriculum Develops*** Needs 6 Issues 

•laser vice Training 

•Preservica Teacher Training 

* Per normal Recrultswnt and Retention 

•service Delivery Modal 

•Us* of advanced Technology 

•Rural Education Coat Effectiveness 

•School-Cosnenity Interaction and 

Partnerships 
•Teaching and Leadership Styles 
•Alternate Funding System 
•Characteristics of Rural and Hon- Rural 

School Students 
•Federal and state Policies and Legal 

procedures 
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TABLE IX 



Frequency of Rankings of Each Theme Acco rding to lapertanee 
of Rssesrch for laproVinq Rural Education 



Thame 



Rural School Effectiveness 
Curriculum Development Needs and Xssuas 
Infervice Ireirung 
Preeervice Teacher Treirune 
Personnel Recruitatent and Retention 
Service Delivery MmSoX 
um of Advance Technology 
■Jural Education Cost Effectiveness 
School-coaeamicy Interact io» and Partnerships 
Teaching end Leadership Styles 
Alternate Funding Systest 
Characteristics of lear el/Hen- rural School 
Students 

federal end State Policies and Legal 
procedures 



Highest 
Ranking 



Lowest 
Ranking 



1 


z 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


0 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


100 


46 


44 


40 


34 


21 


2d 


33 


27 


30 


14 


IS 


9 


4S 


56 


43 


55 


52 


42 


32 


31 


19 


19 


24 


13 


10 


34 


50 


5* 


45 


47 


40 


42 


33 


28 


30 


24 


5 


12 


45 


47 


41 


39 


34 


32 


31 


31 


38 


37 


24 


27 


17 


3d 


32 


52 


42 


36 


43 


29 


34 


27 


39 


31 


21 


19 


S3 


35 


41 


40 


35 


39 


34 


31 


24 


24 


22 


35 


33 


24 


31 


30 


36 


35 


41 


42 


31 


30 


39 


31 


33 


35 


29 


35 


25 


29 


38 


23 


34 


3? 


47 


33 


37 


40 


35 


Id 


24 


33 


40 


36 


39 


49 


41 


41 


32 


35 


40 


15 


11 


25 


23 


30 


36 


37 


40 


33 


42 


29 


50 


36 


39 


27 


23 


21 


18 


31 


30 


31 


32 


43 


40 


53 


53 


34 


20 


24 


25 


21 


14 


29 


23 


35 


35 


40 


45 


52 


76 


20 


15 


16 


16 


19 


25 


23 


35 


29 


45 


42 


55 


102 



Mean of 
KanRinoj 



5,12 
5.43 
6,84 
6.30 
6.36 
d.40 
7.33. 
7.3S 
7. 35 
8.01 
8.15 



8.53 

9.07 



35 
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TABLE X 

Frequency of wanXintts of Emch The ae according, 
to Pinonil Hwwrch Interest 



There 

CwrricvLta Development Needs and Issues 

In service Training 

Jtursfl. School effectiveness 

Service Delivery Model 

Preservice Teacher Training 

Teaertine and Leaaerahip Stylo* 

Scaool-Coonunity Interaction and 

Partner stupe 
Perforata 1 Recruit**/** and Retention 
Use of Advanced Technology 
Sural Education Coat Effectiveness 
Characteristics of Rural/Mori- rural School 

Students 
Alternate Funding System 
Federal and State Polocies and Legal 

Procedures 



Highest 
Ranking 



Lowest 
Mnkine 



Mean af 
Rowings 



SO 
«T 

76 

57 
43 
23 

18 
23 
23 
15 

27 

11 



51 
53 
33 

43 
40 
35 

24 
33 
43 
29 

24 

18 



17 11 



3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


0 


9 


10 


11 


U 


13 


J • K 


n 


49 


53 


93 


30 


22. 


ft A 

19 


m eft 

19 


a A 

1© 




9 


46 


57 


47 


34 


4t 


91 


29 


13 


22 


7 


i 


9.2* 


37 


55 


40 


90 


92 


92 


31 


n 


21 


10 


s 


S.dZ 


47 


38 


36 


24 


26 


31 


18 


25 


17 


26 


32 


5-99 


43 


43 


29 


38 


33 


32 


35 


32 


21 


13 


22 


#-07 


44 


35 


31 


41 


41 


41 


33 


17 


35 


25 


16 


6.70 


31 


40 


37 


53 


40 


39 


34 


33 


27 


21 


20 


6.06 


28 


32 


28 


38 


36 


38 


36 


47 


30 


26 


20 


7.02 


31 


28 


39 


37 


27 


21 


37 


34 


30 


27 


38 


7.21 


23 


13 


29 


18 


33 


43 


34 


44 


45 


53 


40 


9.16 


20 


22 


17 


29 


27 


22 


26 


56 


41 


44 


68 


8.20 


18 


22 


14 


21 


32 


25 


51 


34 


43 


67 


51 


8.7« 


15 


19 


16 


19 


15 


29 


36 


28 


53 


64 


95 


9.31 



37 
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TABLE XI A» 

Themes on Which Siccial and General ulucatnts Diffcrnd 



Special and general educators tended to agree on the themoa, both according to 
personal Interest and according to general importance, with the following exceptions. 

aural School Effectiveness — Personal Interest 





High 
1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Low 
13 


General Education 
Special Education 


49 22 
27 11 


25 
12 


21 
14 


27 
13 


17 
13 


20 
12 


25 
7 


15 
16 


8 
19 


9 

12 


8 

11 


1 

5 




Tt 2 • 26.27 




e% mm 

P 


















Advanced Technologies — Personal Interest 






















High 
1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Lew 
13 


General Education 
Special Education 


IS 29 
S 14 


20 
11 


20 
8 


23 
16 


22 
15 


13 
14 


13 
8 


20 
17 


15 
19 


7 


—r 

18 


19 1 


-JC 2 - 25.70 




P - 


.0186 
















Service Delivery Models- 


—Personal 


Interest 






















High 
1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


B 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Low 
13 


General Education 
Special Education 


126 IB 
31 25 


23 
24 


24 
14 


22 
14 


13 
11 


18 
8 


17 
14 


14 
4 


16 
9 


8 

9 


22 
4 




-X 2 - 30.76 




P " 


AO*) 1 
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Preservice Teacher Training — General 


Importance 




















High 

1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Low 
13 


General Education 
Special Education 


22 20 

23 27 


28 
13 


21 
18 


22 
12 


19 
13 


21 
10 


17 
14 


25 
__13 


22 
15 


15 
9 


23 
4 


5 
12 


"X 2 - 26.68 




P - 


.014 


m mm- • ' 














Alternate Funding Systems— General Importance 




















High 
1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Low 
13 


General Education 
Special Education 


114 11 

113 17 


14 
7 


11 
7 


20 
11 


12 
18 


23 
B 


23 
9 


22 
21 


29 
11 


28 
25 


27 
26 


:| 



29.06 



p * .016 
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Table X! 

Cut ri cuius bcvfftopnant Nacds I Issue*— Awral Importance 







1 


z 


3 


4 


9 


6 


7 


a 




10 


1 L 


12. 13 




Kt incut ion 




40 


12 


Hi 


32. 




15 


11 


10 


9 


1 i 




Spcrc ia i 


l:Uuc«*t ion 


IS 


te 


11 


It 


to 


16 






9 


111 


11 






2X1 1 




f 6 
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TABLE XH 

Clusters Showing Significance Difference Between 



Special and Other Educators 

Personal Mean of Responses 

Interest to Items in 

Clusters Cluster N F_ 

Gen Ed Spec. Ed 

! 3.51 3.28 410 6.60 

HI 3.04 3.28 417 9.19 

VI 2.73 2.94 411 5.63 

IX 2.87 2.71 415 4.16 



TABLE XIII 



Importance to 
t he Field Clusters 

I Rural School 
Effectiveness 3.8 3.70 

II Governance/ 

Finance 3.50 3.64 

HI Training/ 

Technology 3.45 3.6 1 

VII Recruitment & 

Retention 3.17 3.37 

IX Rural vsAton- 

Rural 3.20 3.04 



438 
44) 

4<f0 
438 
441 



5.30 
4.48 

6.34 
6.91 
6.92 



41 



table xiv 

mean responses of special educators and other 
educators to questions in other clusters 
(no significant differences between croups) 



Personal Interest 



Cluster 


Gen. Ed 


Spec. Ed. 


F 


P 


II 


2.97 


3.10 


1.84 


.18 


IV 


3.08 


3.03 


.27 


.60 


V 


3.06 


2.9* 


1.70 


.19 


VI 


2.93 


3.04 


1.93 


.17 


VIII 


2.90 


2.84 


.46 


.50 



Importance to 
the Field 
Clusters 



TABLE XV 



IV 3.54 3.44 2.30 .13 

V 3.44 3.51 3.54 .06 

VI 3.32 3.3V .89 .35 
VIII 3.27 3.26 .0004 .98 
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TABUS XVI 

DISTRIBUTION OP MEAN RESPONSES BY FEDERAL REGIONS 
ACCORDING TO GENERAL IMPORTANCE CLUSTERS 

General Importance Cluster #1 



9 

ERIC 



Region 




Means 


Respondents 


1 




3.83 


30 


2 




3.97 


23 


3 




3.56 


36 


4 




3.65 


36 


5 




3.96 


61 


6 




3.66 


37 


7 




3.77 


45 


8 




3.93 


A A 

48 


9 




3.63 


A 

24 


10 




3.77 


A A 

89 


Within Cluster 


Total 


3.79 


429 


General Importance Cluster #2 




Region 




Means 


Respondents 


1 




3.63 


30 


2 




3.83 


23 


3 






36 


4 




3.37 


36 


5 




3.65 


62 


6 




3." 55 


38 


7 




3.57 


* it C 


8 




3.44 


48 


9 




3.45 


O A 

24 


10 




3.43 


89 


within Cluster 


Total 


3.56 


4 Jx 


General Importance Cluster 


£3 




Reg ion 




Means 


Respondents 


1 




3.49 


31 


2 




3.55 


23 


3 




3.60 


36 


4 




3.82 


36 


5 




3.50 


62 


6 




3.45 


38 


7 




3.54 


45 


8 




3.43 


47 


9 




3.75 


24 


10 




3.40 


89 


Within Cluster 


Total 


3.52 


431 
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TABLE XVI 

General Importance Cluster #4 



Reg ion 


Means 


Respondents 


1 


3.55 


30 




3.60 


23 


3 


3.60 


36 


4 


3.54 


36 


5 


3.36 


62 


6 


3.64 


38 


7 


3.49 


45 


8 


3.38 


48 


9 


3.47 


24 


10 


3.49 


87 


Within Cluster Total 


3.50 


429 



General Importance Cluster #5 



Region 


Means 


Respondents 


1 


3.02 


30 


2 


3.54 


* 23 


3 


3.54 


36 


4 


3.35 


36 


5 


3.21 


61 


6 


3.69 


38 


7 


3.44 


45 


8 


3.49 


48 


9 


3.39 


24 


10 


3.33 


88 


Within Cluster Total 


3.39 


429 



Note: Cluster #5 is statistically significant. 



General Importance Cluste r 16 



Region 


Means 


Respondents 


1 


3.41 


30 


2 


3.48 


23 


3 


3.41 


36 


4 


3.40 


36 


5 


3.16 


63 


6 


3.54 


38 


7 


3.30 


45 


8 


3.27 


48 


9 


3.56 


24 


10 


3.37 


89 


Within Cluster Total 


3.36 


432 
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TABLE XVI 

General Iaportance Cluster #7 



Region 


Means 


Respondents 


1 


3.22 


30 


2 


3.43 


23 


3 


3.18 


36 


4 


3.46 


35 


5 


3.08 


62 


6 


3.42 


38 


7 


3.34 


45 


8 


3.23 


47 


9 


3.35 


24 


10 


3.15 


89 


Within Cluster Total 


3.25 


429 


General Importance Cluster #8 




Region 


Means 


Respondents 


1 


3.22 


30 


2 


3.04 


23 


3 


3.49 


36 


4 


3.33 


36 


5 


3.25 


61 


6 


3.48 


38 


7 


3.07 


45 


8 


3.20 


48 


9 


3.13 


24 


10 


3.31 


88 


Within Cluster Total 


3.26 


429 



General Iaportance Cluster #9 




45 



Region 


Means 


Respondents 


1 


3.14 


30 


2 


3.32 


23 


3 


3.19 


36 


4 


3.11 


36 


5 


3.07 


62 


6 


3.17 


38 


7 


3.13 


45 


8 


3.06 


48 


9 


3.11 


24 


10 


3.21 


89 


Within Cluster Total 


3.15 


431 



TABLE XVII 



DISTRIBUTION OF MEAN RESPONSES BY FEDERAL REGIONS 
ACCORDING TO PERSONAL INTEREST CLUSTERS 



Personal Interest Cluster fl 



Region 


Means 


Respondents 


1 


3.44 


27 


2 


3.45 

mm • wm 


22 


3 


3.06 


31 


A 


3-18 

J e -a>w 


34 


5 


3.59 


60 


6 


3.53 


31 


7 


3.30 


47 


8 


3.66 


44 


9 


3.34 


23 


10 


3.48 


84 








Within Cluster Total 


3.43 


403 


retBUiiaj. inuteBt LiuoiCi 


#2 




Region 


Means 


Respondents 


1 


2.83 


27 


2 


3.07 


22 


3 


2.86 


30 


4 


3.16 


34 


5 


3.14 


61 


6 


3.07 


30 


7 


2.99 


46 


8 


3.05 


43 


9 


3.07 


23 


10 


2.92 


84 


Within Cluster Total 


3.01 


400 



46 
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TABLE XVII 

Personal Interest Cluster #3 



Region 




Means 


Respondents 


1 




3.13 


28 


2 




3.18 


21 


3 




3.11 


32 


4 




3.58 


35 


5 




3.12 


61 


6 




3.17 


30 


7 




3.07 


47 


8 




3.09 


45 


9 




3.17 


23 


10 




3.08 


85 


Within Cluster 


Total 


3.15 


407 


Personal Interest Cluster #4 




Region 




Means 


Respondents 


1 






27 


2 




3.04 




3 




3.02 


31 


4 




3.00 


J 4 


5 




2.94 


61 


6 




3.24 


^ l 
ji 


7 




3.09 


46 


8 




3.15 


44 


9 




3.26 


23 


10 




3.09 


84 


Within Cluster 


Total ■ 


3.07 


403 


Personal Interest Cluster 






Region 




Means 


Respondents 


1 




2.64 


27 


2 




3.18 


22 


3 




2.93 


30 


4 




2.85 


33 


5 




2.99 


60 


6 




3.20 


31 


7 




3.10 


47 


8 




3.12 


43 


9 




3.03 


23 


10 




3.06 


84 


Within Cluster 


Total 


3.02 


400 
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TABLE XVII 

Personal Interest Cluster 16 



Re a ion 

IW^I A VII 




Moans 




1 




2.94 


27 


2 




3.17 


22 


3 




2.88 


31 


4 




2.98 


34 


5 




2.88 


62 


6 




3.26 


31 


7 




2.93 


47 


8 




2.96 


44 


9 




J • Utf 


4 J 


10 




J • Ui 


OO 


With Cluster Total 




4U / 


Personal Interest Cluster 


§ / 




Region 




Fie an s 


itesponoenus 


1 




2.70 


27 


2 




2.92 


21 


3 




2.54 


31 


4 




2.88 


33 


5 




2.64 


61 


6 




3.09 


30 


7 




2.89 


47 


8 




2.90 


44 


9 






* J 


10 








Within Cluster 


Total 






Personal Interest Cluster 


ifl 
f o 




Region 




ncanb 


iw sponuc (Its 


1 




2.70 


27 


2 




2.50 


22 


3 




£ . 0 / 


1 A 


4 




2.97 


33 


5 




2.79 


60 


6 




2.93 


30 


7 




2.87 


47 


8 




2.81 


44 


9 




2.89 


23 


10 




3.14 


84 


Within Cluster 


Total 


2.88 


400 
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TABLE XVII 

Personal Interest Cluster 19 



Region Means Respondents 

1 2.76 27 

2 2.85 22 

3 2.76 31 

4 2.85 35 

5 2.69 61 

6 2.82 30 

7 2.71 46 

8 2.77 44 
, 9 2.82 23 

10 2.99 86 

Within Cluster Total 2.81 * 405 
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TABLE XVIII 

DISTRIBUTION OF MEAN RESPONSES 

BY COMBINED REGIONS 
ACCORDING TO GENERAL IMPORTANCE 



General Impor tance Cluster II 

Region Means 

0 3,77 

1 3.76 

2 3.66 

3 3.88 

4 3.93 

5 3.63 

Within Cluster Total 3.79 

General Importance Cluster 12 
Region 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Within Cluster Total 

General Importance Cluster #3 

Region 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Within Cluster Total 
General Importance Cluster #4 
Reg ion 



Means 

3.43 
3.65 
3.63 
3.62 
3.44 
3.45 

3.56 



Means 

3.40 
3.55 
3.63 
3.51 
3.43 
3.75 

3.52 



0 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



Within Cluster Total 



Means 

3.49 
3.58 
3.59 
3.42 
3.38 
3.47 

3.50 



Respondents 

89 
89 
73 
106 
48 
24 

429 



Respondents 

89 
89 
74 
107 
48 
24 

431 



R espondents 

89 
90 
74 
107 
47 
24 

431 



Respondents 

87 
89 
74 
107 
48 
24 

429 
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TABLE. XVIII 

General Importance Cluster #5 



Region Means Respondents 

0 3.33 88 

1 3.36 89 

2 3.52 74 

3 3.31 106 

4 3.49 48 

5 3.39 24 

Within Cluster Total 3.39 429 
General Importance Cluster #6 

Region Means Respondents 

0 3.37 89 

1 3.43 89 

2 3.47 74 

3 3.22 108 

4 3.27 48 

5 3.56 24 

Within Cluster Total 3.36 432 
General Icportance Cluster 17 

Reg ion M eans Respondents 

0 3.15 89 

1 3.26 89 

2 3.44 73 

3 3.19 107 

4 3.23 47 

5 3.35 24 

Within Cluster Total 3.25 429 
General Importance Cluster #8 

Region Means Respondents 

0 3.31 88 

1 3.28 89 

2 3.39 74 

3 3.17 106 

4 3.19 48 

5 3.13 24 

Within Cluster Total 3.26 429 
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TABLE XVIII 

General Inpor tance Cluster #9 



Region 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Within Cluster Total 



Means 


Respondents 


3.21 


89 


3.21 


89 


3.14 


74 


3.09 


107 


3.06 


48 


3.11 


24 


3.15 


431 
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TABI.K XIX 



DISTRIBUTION OP MEAN RESPONSES 
BY COMBINED REGIONS 
ACCORDING TO PERSONAL INTEREST CLUSTERS 



Personal Interest Cluster #1 
Region 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Within Cluster Total 

Personal Interest Cluster §2 

Regions 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Within Cluster Total 

Personal Interest Cluster 13 

Regions 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Within Cluster Total 

Personal Interest Cluster #4 

Region 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Means Respondents 

3.48 84 

3.30 80 

3. 35 65 

3.46 107 

3.66 44 

3.34 23 

3.43 403 



Means Respondents 

2.92 84 

2.91 79 

3.12 64 

3.07 107 

3.05 43 

3.07 23 

3.01 400 



Means Respondents 

3.08 85 

3.14 81 
3.39 65 
3.10 108 

3.09 45 
3.17 23 

3.15 407 



Means Respondents 

3.09 84 

3.00 80 
3.12 65 

3.01 107 
3.15 44 
3.26 23 



Within Cluster Total 3.07 403 
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TABLE XIX 

Personal Interest Cluster #5 
Region 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Within Cluster Total 

Personal Interest Cluster |6 

Region 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Within Cluster Total 
Personal Interest Cluster #7 



Region 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Within Cluster Total 

Personal Interest Cluster #8 

Region 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Within Cluster Total 



Means 

3.06 
2.90 
3.02 
3.04 
3.12 
3.03 

3.02 



Means 

3.03 
2.98 
3.11 
2.90 
2.96 
3.08 

2.99 



Means 

2.85 
2.69 
2.98 
2.75 
2.89 
3.01 

2.83 



Means 

3.14 
2.63 
2.95 
2.83 
2.81 
2.89 

2.88 



Respondents 

84 

79 
64 
107 
43 

23 

400 



Respondents 

86 
80 
65 
109 
44 
23 

407 



Respondents 

84 

79 
63 
108 
44 

23 

401 



Respondents 

84 
79 
63 
107 
44 
23 



400 



Notes Cluster #8 is statistically significant. 
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TABLE XIX 

Personal Interest Cluster 

Region 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Within Cluster Total 



* 
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• 9 



Means 




2.99 


86 


2.79 


80 


2.83 


65 


2.70 


107 


2.77 


44 


2.82 


23 


2.81 


405 
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APPENDIX A 
Modified Delphi Survey 
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*HK K£SFUtt>£> ARE UJUEOTLY mUXDl 
\mH AK£ THE INSTRUCTIONS; 

The fol lowing thirteen themes of research Interest and the descriptors for 
each then were generated frae the 197S-84 work of the National Rural Project and 
duKiag 198* ratings of the National tajral Education Research Consort lus. 

Pleaae rank order these main tines, beginning with #1 (the topic you 
feel is of highest interest or Importance) and ending with #13 (the topic of 
least interest or Importance). Use the first col urn to rank your personal 
research interests. Col urn two should be used to note how Important you feel 
it is Chat research be conducted on each topic regardless of your level of 
personal research intercut. 
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tfEST COPY AVAILABLE 



National Moral Education 

Research Consortium 
National Rural QevelupBiait 

Institute 
Western Washington University 
Bellirgiam, Washington 98125 



•Name: 83 

Address: 

Telephone i 

SpedalNet User timm (Tl 

any)x 

lbs It Ion: 



1M£MSS FOR A NOTIONAL RURAL EDUCATION RESEARCH AGENDA 

(Rank order each colusn with 
#1 - h iciest ii iter est / laport ance 
and #13 - least interest/iaportance) 

Your Personal Iafortance of 

Keseardi Interest Researdi tor Isiprevii^ 

Rural Education 

faeservlce teacher training 

Inftarvice training 

Rsrsonnel recruitment sad retention 

. Rural education cost effectiveness 

Rural school effectiveness 

Alternate funding systems 

Characteristics of rural and non-rural school 

students 

Curriculum development needs and issues 

leaching and leadership styles 

Federal and state policies and legjl procedures 

School -camunity interaction and partnerships 

The use of advanced technologies 

Service delivery models 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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mMH* BucxrioN kessmku gussnoe 



The Itam below era question raldtad to e«di of lh» thirteen thns 
•bow. Pteflpe eca*»aadi 9MtUm f oaingr the scale listed h&low. the first 
colusi acure should ret led yuur prfmri.it Interest in researdilt* e&h question. 
The aeoflnd cohsn should b« ustii to nute hut lafortant yuu feel it is chut 
rdi be conducted on aedi fccpic (by mtfv) - 



Scale; 1 - Kiaapsrtant 

Z - Of 1 lolled l*t*Jortanc* 

3 * l^oftant 

4 * Vfery Lax>fC*rt 

5 - Critically latitat 



Your feisonsl iapsctence of 

Research Irtcrcst (teaser ch for Isyroving 

feral Education 



1, hhet kinds of mtfWillor fractious 
fed J it la and dbacrvettun at rife** 
glee ere cost effective In <*rtOi» 
types of rural ^eee (e.g. , roasts 
arcMS wrsus mil clustered tuwne, 
etc*)? 



2. Hon can praservtoe atuifara ha pre- 
eared to worfc with ethnic adtttrtty , 
falllqgyal, sdgrant, aftd other popula- 
tions in mr JT asaaa? 

3. that curricula an currently offered 
at dlffera* levels of personnel fw- 
pereclun for rural school eyetOs in- 
citer* fr f M*. ft. O.I 

4. Uiet la the need for fpnerallat* to 
rural education*! nesde to aerve 



a range of a£ss? 

b. How am rural factors audi aa lo* 
Incidences of tasndlcaps, transporta- 
tion problo*?, and other eleastfts 
b* resolved throat the use of flaw 
educational techaolqgy? 

b. Sinto Stttie actual In-diyth psycho- 
lexical testing Is dm* In rural are.*;, 
what kinds at prcgrap and lefts should 
be developed and avellflMe for usr by 
rural educational staff? 

h toat are the 4»et procedures to UJ 

recruit aid retain rural special p 

education staff? Regular educe- m 

lion staff? «^ 

8. that kindb of procedures used by J£ 
business and other noq~fyM*nm*f* > 
and ye raspef amides (e.g. , ftsaoe < 
Corps) far treinlr*, recruit U^, end ^ 
nAlttniitf f*rsunneT could be isuri in (L 
rural preeervlee preparation? g 

9. ttiat specific education roles need 

tote filled in distinct ^graphic CO 
areas? (Are. certain haiidlcsppiJ* 
cOndUfcent wore prevalent in one area CO 
or another?) 
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i 1 - Utiauurtanc 

2 - Of Halted lopurtanc 

3 - lajiMtant 

h - Vbry lanurutn 

J - Critically iqpurtant 



Your feraurul UqostMue a£ 

ttaaaordi latertat Jkmm td» &>r Isarovlr^ 

feral Education 



10. Hnt aiat rultai ahould local rural 
dciaem/taadttra ba ruL-rultadt 
ttiat roles should ba filluJ by 
outsiders? 

11. Iks* can USAs, regional service 
centers, and other oqpnirAtUwn 
ogiUt in rural greotioa and prac- 

12. Itutt ecfccat lunal proced^us ml 
curricula work *re acoeuiul in wry 
mm\l schools (uod&r 300 MA)? 

13. Should pursuant** preparation pro* 
ffmm ytquirx quality grthsites 
Iran lees thsn sinarilt r studrats? 



14. U**t are the differences in the 
ler^th and tyw of training required 
Co refona quality graduates out of 
lee* than superior stunts? 

15. ttu*t tsdtnical and Immis skills 
and knovltsdgp should be included 
in a rural training pr^jraa? 

16. Uien should yldaatape, lus*r discs, 
or othpr ttsdmul ogles be used In 
plat* of fiuld-fasaed expcrlenoee So 
rural pruservlcs preparation? 

17* Uist is thu cent effectiveness of 
wh\% dilfcrait techniques (given 
equivalent outcq— in rural pre- 
service preparation)? 

18. Huw can tr«*lniqg praarisw bshnce 
tins nusl to provide %tst* of the 
art" quality role antele, practicuB 
fexperiences, etc., %dth the need to 
expose atudsfats to the realities off 
rural schools? 

19. How can liaglstical probltm (e.g.. 
travel cunts, houtirv* etc.) of 
supervising rural rants preeervice 
pi: act Lea best be adttsesed? 



20. tlw can we best wasting the ef £ac- 
tivunase of rural schools? 

21. tost BMkes a rural school affective? < 
How does this differ fcroa criteria >. 
that AMke nun-rural schools rffecttve? IX 

22. Vhst are qualitative and <{uefltitatite S 
otasurss or 

ohlp in rural Aawrlc? I taw af» rha— CO 

dtf fertrt fna chow of two-rural aat- ^ 

tli^s? CD 



O cui laUurat ion? 

ERIC 



21. Uiat ar* character 1st lea of effective 
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B6 



SlmXoi I - UUmurtant 
- Of lW 



2 - Of litfttud imfottmce 

3 - bqortmM. 

5 - Critically lopuctjnc 



Vuur fbraunoJ IqputtoH&t of 

Interutt Hkmrnnb fur Isfruvtig 
floral tiJucattou 



ERIC 



24. Hon can «* aocuru {prattur 1 1 tm nitty 
tnwlwuitnt in sural actual ■jut—T 

25. Hew d> local actual objective «d 
tapeiSatiore differ froa ci— tlty 
and atudei* aapactatluqi of rural 
area*? 

24. In Miat waja ara tha ouncurm In #25 
<&f feral fx*m tfauaa of lut-naral 



27. tiu* am dLf fesanuai lo atcitudua and 
aeli-coneapta of rural wtmm non-rural 

atuduata? 

28. Mut ant effective alturnaca ftnttdUn 
qratw for rural tcbuols? 



29. Uoa di appropriate Iqgal 
dl lfa r fur rural venue nun-rural 

30. Matt non-admlliti Inf luunoae art 
al^iif lcai* for rural adtuulaf 

31. Uiac differences ctaa echool board 
ooepueitiun post* fur effective rural 
echuol functioning? 

32. htwa aepttcte of rural taadier aJuca- 
t Lai atwiltl cuai fron peychul<%y 

or anthropological ecience? 

33. Uhdt ctohb-cuI rural ekille are 
wtsltjd to effectively function in 
rural echuols? 

34. Uiat are effective ways of eerviig 
rural gifted atucfeite? Uuw dotal am 
itfentiry gift ad rural atiafefte tto 
ara cultural ty dtaedventqgpd? 

35. What ara difference* in rural aiult 
teaming (you^pEr «d atture papula 
Lima)? 

36. tfwt dlf lerencee, if any, ara thara 
in the eduction of e&Kfente Mu> 
Icaw and thoaa uho ra»ln in the 
rural cua&mity? What tyj* of par* 
eon leavee and Matt type of pereoo 
natrtnof 

37. Mint mm the ef facta of participation 
In eacrauierrlcular actWltiae in 
rural cauarUttae? 

38. What ara the affect* of vuriuue 
service Olivary ayetus* fur facial 

education? 

39. Uiet are the differences in atata 
policial for rural ml non-rural 
envirofwflta? 
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B7* 



Scale; 1 - Ikuayurtant 

2 - Of llMtad iapartance 

4 • Vfery iaportant 

i - Critically loaurtant 

Your fersonel Iuportence of 

kaeaarch Interest 8— ir d> fur lafravinx 

Mural Huoetlon 

40. Mm* lapect A federal and etato 

oHkktaa haw on rural ecbool fuad- 
iu*? 

i d*" «■»" Aiteralm coat effective 

factual of rur«J giv to^ db l ^yyl 

42. What ere dtf faffanoaa in taadiim sty lea 

and af fectivenese of rural toacnera tdw 
cua* to the job fraa out of the etata/ 
region? 

43. VI mc are tlie incentive* of pay h»r 

rural tiwchur* and edalitietratore? 
Should utiy rural pay liiuontivee 
bu developed (a.g., in the vary 
eaal leei dletriota)? 

44. that «rv Irwentivee fur tlw develop- 

sent of lmovatlei rural actual jro- 
graaa? 

45. How data the uat of other Kjoeeriaaamal 

mil tit traitor than the IKA or local 
achuol dUtrlcta) effect efficiency? 
Hum du they effect achuol direct ion? 

44. Uhat are iayucta of local rural cul- 
ture on learning end behaving? 

47. Other research topic* tfurfi are uf Interest to youi 
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